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net, and Frobisher was very much of a martinet. And
beyond all these conjectures it is possible that Master
William Borough, Frobisher's "manne Burrows/' who
bought his captain a bottle of brandy for ten shillings
long ago in 1575, and who was now with Hawkins at
the Admiralty, may have been appointed for the pur-
pose of acting as a check upon Drake. Borough was
one of the old school. He was senior to Drake and
regarded himself, in the modern naval phrase, as "with
and after'' that officer. His protest to Drake against
holding the St. Vincent station in 1587 and Drake's
courteous description of him as 'Very discreet, honest,
and most efficient," illustrate the rudimentary nature
of the Elizabethan naval discipline.
Frobisher, our anonymous correspondent in Spain
remarked, had the name for being able to take orders.
He was, in fact, taking orders at this time. He was
in charge of one of the first organized "Dover Patrols."
His commission was to hold the Narrow Seas. He
carried to and from the Low Countries the messengers,
the stores, and the troops which the presence of the
Earl of Leicester in those parts rendered necessary.
And while the glory and wealth to be gotten from a
cruise with Drake was a strong incentive, it might well
be that Frobisher preferred to command off Dover.
There were prizes to Be taken there, too.
It is a strange accident of history that we have no
example of Frobisher's own writing between the
simple and beautifully concise letter left for his five lost
men among the Eskimos and the following dubious
composition. We^ know Frobisher wrote the earlier
letter because Best, who was quite an author, says in
so many words, it was "by himself hastily written."
There is nothing essentially depraved about this letter
to Leicester, but the difference in literary style may be
attributed to the self-consciousness many excellent men,
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